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DRIED  EGG  PURCHASES  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT, 
JAN. -AUG.  1949  BY  STATES,  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  U.  S.  TOTAL 


I    1  None 

0.1-  8.0 
8.1-16.0 
1  6.1  and  over 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


gram  had  resulted  in  dried  egg  purchases  of  57 
million  pounds  in  the  12  States  where  driers 
have  made  deliveries  to  the  Government.  (The 
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eggs  which  were  dried  were  not  necessarily  pro- 
duced in  those  States.)  See  Table  8.  The  CCC 
has  announced  that  the  dried  egg  purchase  pro- 
gram will  continue  at  least  through  October. 
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The  Poultry  and  Etg  Situation  et  a  Glance 


Iteri 


Unit        :Konth:Avert69:  1S48   1  194S  8 :Month =Aver»gej  1£48  :  1£4c 


:1938-47: 


:lS36-47: 


Farm  production   :  Mil.  doz. 

Average  number  of  layers  on  farms:  Million 
Rate  of  lay  per  hen   •  Number 


Apparent  civilian  per  capita 
disappearance   


Frozen  egg  production   

Dried  egg  production   

Prices  received  by  farmers   

Prices  received  by  farmers  as  a 
percenta6e  of  parity   


:  do. 

:  VUl.  lb. 
I 

:  do. 
:Ct.  per  coz. 


  Percent 

Retail  price  (BAE)   :Ct.per  dor. 

Egg-feed  ratio   :     Lb.  feed 

Stocks:  : 

Shell   il.OOO  cases 

Frozen   :  Q0. 

Dried   :    Mil.  lb. 

Chicks  hatched  by  commercial  : 

hatcheries   Million 


Potential  layers  on  farina 

Pullets  of  laying  age   

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  .., 
Farm  price  of  poultry  ration 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for 


.:  do. 

,  :  do. 

i:  do. 
:Dol.per  cwt 


July 

336.3 

369.6 

361 .2 

::  Aug. 

269.5 

325.5 

do . 

290.5 

2S2.8 

291.4 

> : 

: :  do. 

281.9 

265.6 

do . 

lo  .c 

15.2 

13.7 

: :  do. 

12.3 

14.  S 

do. 

28.7 

31.6 

30.5 

:  :  do. 

27.9 

31.2 

An 
GO  > 

1  1  m  f 

18.6 

: :  do. 

7.5 

An 

6 . 1 

: :  do . 

5.S 

Aug. 

31.4 

49.2 

4e.e 

: :  Sept 

34.5 

51.4 

do. 

92 

SI 

S3 

::  Sept. 

SO 

89 

July 

39.8 

64.2 

64.1 

::  Aug. 

42. 9 

6S.4 

Aug. 

12.6 

12.1 

14.1 

: :  Sept. 

13.7 

13.1 

do. 

/  o  Id 

ccoc 
0  DC  0 

1536 

:  : 

: :  do. 

6438 

4608 

GO  . 

OODO 

: :  do. 

6070 

6225 

dO. 

on  n 

DJ  .  O 

:  :  do. 

25.7 

July 

50.5 

55.6 

58.3 

: :  Aug. 

34.9 

47.2 

Aug. 

J/65. 2 

561.0 

589.2 

:  :&pt.  1/592.5 

535.0 

do. 

281.9 

263.7 

284.4 

:  :  do. 

307.8 

287.5 

do. 

283.3 

277.3 

304.8 

: :  do. 

284.7 

247.5 

do. 

2.54 

4.07 

3.46 

: :  do. 

2.61 

3. S3 

Comments  on  current  situation. 


A'ill  now  increase  seasa-.tlly. 


52.2 


Poultry 


chickens   :Ct.  per  lb.:  Aug.  20.9 


32.5      25.1  ::  Sept.    21.2  31.9 


Prices  received  by  farmers  as  a  : 

percentage  of  parity   :  Fercent 

Retail  price  of  chickens  (BAE)  ..:Ct.  per  lb. 


do. 

July 


114  114 
35.9  54.3 


91  ::  do. 
52.0  : :  Aug. 


Lowest  on  record  for 

September . 
75  percent  of  last  year's 

commercial  stocks. 
Mostly  Government  owned. 


Current  prices  much  loner 
than  last  year. 


114 
36.4 


112 
55.5 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
turkeys   


do. 


Stocks: 

Poultry,  excluding  turkeys 
Turkeys   

Chicken-feed  ratio   

Turkey-feed  ratio   


Aug.       25.6      43.2      33.8   ::  Sept.     24.7  43.3 

:  : 
: : 


Current  prices  above 
supports . 


Mi  1 .  lb . 

do. 

72.9 

72.0 

50.0  : 

:  do. 

88.5 

74.9 

62.7 

do. 

do. 

26.9 

19.2 

21.3  : 

:  do. 

2  0.7 

13.3 

20.1 

Movement  from  storage 

Lb.  feed 

do. 

8.5 

8.0 

7.3  : 

:  do. 

8.4 

6.1 

was  small  this  August. 

do. 

do. 

9.4 

10.6 

9.8  : 

1 

:  do. 

9.6 

11.0 

Average  weekly  receipts  of  poultry 
at  Central  Vrestern  Primary 
Markets,  per  plant   :1,000  lb. 


Chicks  placed  in  7  broiler 
areas   


,'illicn 


:  do.        2C.1      20.4      20.5  : :  do. 
July    17.7      19.0  i!  Aug. 


25.4      23.2  29.5 
15.6  2/22.6 


Increasing  seasonally. 


1/  Average  1543-47.  "  ~ 

j?/  Five  weekly  periods  centered  on  August  1949. 
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*  In  this  issue » 

:  Indicated  1949  World  Egg 

;  Production  

t  


Paee 


14 


: 
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SUMMARY 


Recent  wholesale  egg  prices  in  city  markets  have  been  very  firm. 
Farm  egg  prices  also  have  been  strong,  having  taken  their  full  seasonal 
rise  so  far  this  summer.    At  48. 8  cents  per  dozen  in  mid-August,  egg 
prices  received  by  farmers  were  93  percent  of  parity,  although  almost  a 
half  cent  below  August  1948. 

Through  August,  egg  supplies  from  current  Droduction  were  slightly 
smaller  than  in  1948,  but  output  in  the  later  months  of  1949  is  very- 
likely  to  exceed  that  in  corresponding  months  of  1943.    The  larger  pro- 
duction will  be  partly  attributable  to  the  expected  increase  in  number 
of'  layers,  in  keeping  with  the  4  percent  increase  over  last  year  in  the 
September  1  number  of  potential  layers.    An  additional  increase  is  likely 
on  account  of  a  steadily  improving  fall  and  winter  rate  of  lay*  However, 
the  expected  production  increase  is  not  likely  to  completely  offset  the 
reduction  from  last  year  in  the  use  of  cold-storage  stocks,  which  now  are 
much  smaller  than  last  year.    On  September  1,  United  States  commercial 
stocks  of  shell  and  frozen  egg  combined  were  only  54  percent  of  holdings 
a  year  earlier. 

Supplies  of  chicken  meat  are  at  or  near  a  seasonal  peak.  Market- 
ings of  farm  chicken  are  greatest  in  September  and  October,  and  recent 
chick  placements  indicate  that  the  output  of  broilers  from  specialized 
broiler  areas  will  continue  at  a  high  level  for  the  rest  of  1949.  Cold 
storage  stocks  of  poultry  increased  seasonally  in  August,  beginning  the 
net  in-movement  which  usually  runs  through  December  or  January.  Poultry 
prices  are  sharply  lower  than  last  year.    At  25.1  cents  per  pound,  the 
August  farm  price  vra.s  23  percent  lower  than  the  price  in  August  1943. 

Farmers  intend  to  market  their  large  1949  turkey  crop  earlier  in 
the  season  than  they  have  in  the  past.    Marketings  have  already  begun, 
and  the  farm  price,  though  higher  than  the  Goverment  support,  is  much 
lower  than  last  year's  record.    To  September  22,  only  174  thousand  pounds 
of  turkeys  have  been  bought  under  the  price-support  program,  which  is 
intended  to  prevent  United  States  farm  prices  from  falling  below  31  cents 
per  pound,  equivalent  to  about  90  percent  of  parity. 
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Egg  Prices  Up_;  Withdrawals  Made 
From  Luv  Storage  Stocks 

Through  mid-September ,  price  trends  in  metropolitan  egg  markets  were 
sharply  upward.    From  mid-August  to  mid-September,  wholesale  prices  of  the 
better  grades  of  eggs  increased  by  as  much  as  3  or  10  cents  per  dozen  in 
Eastern  markets  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Chicago  prices  increased  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  other  cities. 
During  the  same  period,  Chicago  egg  futures  prices  for  October  delivery 
also  increased,  by  about  3  cents  per  dozen.    Table  1  compares  selected 
August -September  egg  price  changes  for  both  the  present  year  and  last  year. 

The  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  eggs,  US. 8  cents  per  dozen  in 
August,  was  seasonally  higher  than  the  45.3  cent  price  of  the  previous 
month,  but  0.4  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    The  seasonal  rise  prob- 
ably is  continuing,  because  terminal  market  egg  prices  are  considerably 
higher  than  they  were  in  mid-August .     In  the  last  three  years  the  peak  of 
farm  egg  prices  has  occurred  consecutively  in  October,  December,  and 
November . 

At  64. 1  cents  per  dozen,  the  U.  S    retail  price  of  eggs  (BAE )  for 
July  was  practically  the  same  as  a  year  before,  when  the  price  was  esti- 
mated at  64.2  cents.     In  the  same  month,  the  1949  farm  price  was  0.5  cents 
lower  than  a  vear  earlier. 

In  August ,  supplies  of  eggs  from  current  farm  nroduction  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  year  before.     However,  this  situation  is  likely 
to  change  in  comjng  months.    For  the  remainder  of  1949  the  numbers  of 
layers  each  month  are  expected  to  exceed  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  tendency  toward  increased  rate  of  lay  has  been  most 
pronounced  in  the  fall  and  winter  months .  1/ 

Commercial  egg  distribution  in  September-December  1949  is  likely  to 
be  smaller  than  in  the  same  months  of  1943.    Although  supplies  of  fresh 
eggs  for  the  remaining  months  of  19^9  will  probably  be  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1*948.  supplies  of  both  shell  and  frozen  eggs  in  cold 
storage  are  smaller.    The  reduction  in  use  of  eggs  from  stored  supplies 
will  more  than  offset  the  probable  increases  in  production.     On  September 
1,  the  1,4-pO  thousand  cases  of  shell  eggs  in  commercial  storage  were  only 
31  percent  of  last  year's  holdings,  while  frozen  egg  holdings  were  75  per- 
cent of  last  year. 


1/  See  table  9,  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  January  1949. 
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The  1948  pattern  of  egg  supply  and  distribution  for  the  months 

September'  through  December  was  follows: 


A-    Net  supply:  Thousands  of  cases"  or  equivalent 

1.    Farm  and  assumed  non-farm  production  44,275 
2..    Net  reductions  of  commercial  storage  stocks 
fa)  Shell  4,442 
(b)  Frozen  3,127 
Total  51,804 

Br.  Distribution: 

1.  Domestic  consumption,  commercial  exports, 
hatching,  and  other  commercial  uses  51,108 

2,  Federal  price-support  purchases  696 
Total  51,804. 

Current  production  would  have  to  increase  to  an  extent  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  likely  3  to  5  percent  increase  in  numbers  of  layers  ex- 
pected by  January  1,  if  egg  supplies  this  fall  are  to  equal  those  of  last 
fall.    This  will  be  true  even  if  the  usual  annual  increase  in  the  fall 
rate  of  lay  is  anticipated.    Despite  expected  reductions  from  the  previous 
year  in  over-all  September-December  egg  supply,  egg  prices  will  not  necess- 
arily continue  firm  through  1949.    The  monthly  egg  production  increases 
over  1948  are  expected  to  gradually  grow  larger  in  the  successive  months 
from  September  through  December.    As  these  monthly  increases  become  larger, 
we  come  into  months  when  the  normal  dependence  upon  stored  shell  eggs  be- 
comes smaller.    These  combined  factors,  added  to  the  seasonal  factors  which 
normally  turn  prices  back  down  after  their  autumn  increase,  may  result  in 
an  early  weakening  of  egg  prices.    The  slight  downward  trend  of  consumer 
incomes,  and  price  limitations  upon  the  substitution  of  fresh  eggs  for 
stored  eggs  and  egg  products,  are  additional  factors  augmenting  the  ex- 
pectation for  later  weakness  in  the  market. 

So  far  this  year,  the  withdrawal  of  shell  eggs  from  storage  has  been 
very  early.    The  July  and  August  withdrawals  of  0.8  million  cases  in  1949 
has  been  exceeded  in  recent  years  only  when  the  level  of  stocks  has  been 
very  much  higher  than  at  present  (fable  2) .    This  earlier  out-movement  has 
been  less  evident  in  the  important  storing  States  of  the  North  Central 
region  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Table  2.-  Shell  eggs:    U.  S.  commercial  cold-storage  stocks,  July  1  and 
September  1,  and  net  withdrawals,  1945-49 


Year 

:         July  1 
:  Stocks 

:      September  1  ! 
:         stocks  ! 

Net  withdrawals 
July  1-  ; 
September  1 

:Net  withdrawals 
as  a  percentage 
of  July  1 
stocks 

1945  : 
1946 

1947  : 

1948  : 

1949  ! 

:  1,000  cases          1,000  cases            1,000  cases  Percent 

:      4,693                    3,530                    1,163  25 
:      9,726                    7,807                    1,919  20 
:     4,063                    3,710                      353    .  9 
i      5,612                    4,599                    1,013  18 
:      2,258                    1,439                       819  36 
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A  shortage  of  separated  yolk  for  use  "by  bakers  and  other  food  pro- 
cessors "became  apparent  in  September.    The  price  for  forzen  yolk  -  60  to 
6h  cents  per  pound  in  New  York  in  mid-September  -  evidently  justified  the  off- 
season commercial  breaking  of  eggs  for  separation  into  yolks  and  whites, 
since  several  plants  are  reported  to  have  taken  up  off-season  operations. 
Prices  for'  frozen  albumen  -  27  to  30  cents  per  pound  in  New  York  -'bring  the 
composite  value  of  separated  yolks  and  whites,  if  taken  in  their  normal  pro- 
portions, to  about  38.1+  to  klo'l  cents  per  pound  for  frozen  whole  egg  equi- 
valent.    The  comparable  actual  price  for  frozen  whole  egg  was  37  to  1+0  cents 
per  pound. 

Chicago  Egg  Futures  at  High  Level 


In  mid-September,  egg  futures  prices  for  19^9  contracts  on  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  were  higher  than  at  any  time  previously.  Comparisons 
between  quotations  at  different  times  during  the  life  of  the  contracts  are 
shown  below.    On  September  22  there  were  1,802  open  commitments  for  the 
October  contiact.    Each  contract  is  for  1+80  cases.  <  ■ 

Table  3--  Egg  futures:    Prices  per  dozen  l/  of  October,  November,  and 


Date 

:  Contracts 

|         October  , 

• 

November 

• 

• 

December 

• 
■ 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

19^8 

I9U8  contracts 

Last  week  of  trading 

US. 1+0 

49-35 

1+2.05 

191*9  : 

19^9  contracts 

Week  ending:  j 

January  7  : 

1+6.90 

February  k  1 

i+7.00 

March  h  ■: 

1+7.00 ;.  . 

April  8                   "  : 

48.20. 

...  2/1+7,50 

May  6  ; 

50.10 

1+9.00 

June  10  : 

51.20 

1+8.60 

July  9  : 

5l«?o 

1+9.60 

August  5  : 

52.80 

50.85 

1+8.05 

September  9  : 

55.00 

52.00 . 

1+8. 1+5. 

September  23  : 

55.65 

51.55- 

••'•57;  45 

1/  Weekly  average  of  closing  prices,  on  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchang 
2/  Week  ending  April  ll+. 

More  Layers  in  August  19I+9  Than  Year  Earlier; 
Numbers  Exceed  Previous  Year  for  First  Time  In 
21  Months ;  Extension  of  Increase  Expected 

During  August  191+9,  an  average  of  286.3  million  layers  were  in  U.  S. 
farm  flocks.    This  number  is  slightly  larger  than  the  285.6  million  recorded  ■ 
for  the  previous  August,  and  marks  the; first  time  in  21  months  that  the  num- 
ber of  layers  has  been  greater  than  the'  same  month  in  the  year  before.  Though 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  the  August  19I+9  number  of  layers  was 
2  percent  smaller  than  the  figure  for  July  I9I+9.    This  seasonal  decline,  some- 
what smaller  than  usual,  is  the  net  result  of  culling  and  death  losses,  and 
the  addition  of  pullets  Just  coming  into  lay. 
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The  large  baby  chick  hatch  in  the  first  3  months  of  1949  helps  to 
explain  the  well-maintained  number  of  layers  on  farms  in  August,    By  August, 
laying  flocks  could  have  included  pullets  hatched  as  late  as  March,  Hatchery 
production  of  baby  chicks  from  January  through  March  1949  was  37  percent 
larger  than  the  year  earlier,  so  even  after  allowing  for  the  increased  place- 
ment of  broiler  chicks  it  is  apparent  that  more  pullets  suitable  for  early 
laying  flock  replacements  were  raised  this  year.    Their  addition  to  the  laying 
flock  was  a  substantial  offset  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  older  birds 
which  is  greatest  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

The  carry-over  of  mature  layers  from  1948-49  to  1949-50  is  likely  to 
be  small,  not  only  because  the  January  1949  laying  flock  included  a  higher 
ratio  of  hens  to  pullets  than  would  have  been  suggested  by  the  current  trend, 
but  also  because  the  1949  laying  flock  was  the  smallest  since  1942.    It  is 
not  common  practice  to  hold  hens  for  a  third  laying  year,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  current  trends  are  in  the  direction  of  an  increased  proportion  of  pullets 
in  the  laying  flock.    Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  the  January  1,  1950,  laying 
flock  will  include  fewer  hens  than  were  in  the  comparable  flocks  of  recent 
years.  1/ 

The  prospective  increase  in  the  number  of  laying  pullets  will  more  than 
offset  the  decline  in  hen  numbers.    On  September  1,  1949,  there  were  557.9  mil- 
lion potential  layers  on  farms,  including  269.6  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age. 
This  total  is  4  percent  larger  than  last  year.    There  were  118.7  million  chicks 
and  young  chickens  (under  3  months)  on  farms,  2  percent  over  last  year.    Table L 
compares  the  September  numbers  of  potential  layers  in  recent  years  and  indicate: 
the  consequent  change  in  laying  flocks  for  the  following  January.    If  the  past 
relationship  indicated  in  the  table  continues,  the  January  1,  1950  laying  flock 
is  likely  to  be  between  3  and  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 


Table  4.  -  Young  chickens,  potential  layers,  and  layers  on  farms: 

Numbers,  and  as  a  percentage  of  previous  years, 
 selected  date s,  1941  to  date  


September  1 

:  Jan.  1 

following 

As  a  percentage 

of  previous  year 

• 
• 

:Hens  and: 

September  1 

:  Jan.  1  following 

Year 

Potential: 

Young 

:  pullets: Potential 

1  • 
1  • 

:Hens  and 

layers  : 

chickens 

of 

:  layers 

.Potential: 

Young 

:  pullets 

[Potential 

1/  : 

2/ 

:  laying 

layers  : 

chickens 

:  of 

:  layers 

i  • 
m 

:  age 

• 
• 

1/  : 

: laving  age 

'      1/  _ 

Millions  Millions  Millions  Millions 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1941  : 

503 

160 

371 

428 

1942  : 

568 

157 

426 

489 

113 

98 

115 

114 

1943 

638 

226 

456 

524 

112 

144 

107 

107 

1944  • 

597 

143 

427 

474 

94 

63 

94 

90 

1945 

:  603 

210 

421 

474 

101 

147 

99 

100 

1946 

561 

124 

398 

436 

93 

59 

95 

92 

1947 

:  565 

133 

391 

426 

101 

107 

98 

98 

1948 

:  535 

116 

380 

413 

95 

87 

97 

97" 

1949 

:  558 

11? 

ir>4 

102 

1/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age,  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
2/  Some  young  chickens  are  included  with  potential  layers. 


1/  The  statistical  basis  for  this  expectation  was  shown  in  table  8,  The  Poultry  and 
Egg  Situation.  July-Aujpsst  1949. 
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Such  an  increase  in  the  January  1950  laying  flock  would  be  smaller 
than  had  been  indicated  earlier.    In  July,  for  example,  the  increase  of 
17  percent  over  a  year  previous  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised,  and  of 
12  percent  in  the  number  of  chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms,  suggested 
a  somewhat  larger  increase  in  numbers  of  layers  than  now  seems  probable. 
If  the  disposition  of  the  previously-indicated  number  of  young  birds  has 
been  through  sale  for  meat,  projections  besed  on  the  more  recent  indi- 
cations may  prove  reasonably  accurate.    But  if  these  early  hatched  birds 
(now  of  laying  age)  have  been  retained,  it. must  be  assumed  that  they  were 
used  as  replacements  for  old  hens  that  were  culled.    To  the  extent  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  more  hens  than  usual  may  already  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  present  laying  flock,  culling  in  the  next  few  months  may  be  rather 
limited,  and  the  present  expectation  regarding  January  1950  numbers  of 
layers  may  prove  to  be  low. 

Chicken-Meat  Supplies  Seasonally 
Large ;    Prices  Under  Last  Year. 
Storage  Accumulation  Begins 

Chicken  prices  continue  at  levels  sharply  lower  than  these  prevail- 
ing a  year  ago.    The  August  U.  S.  farm  price  of  25. 1  cents  per  pound  is 
7.4  cents,  or  23  percent,  under  the  corresponding  price  in  1948.  The 
August  price,  an  increase  from  the  1949  low  of  24.3  cents  in  July,  is 
equivalent  to  91  percent  of  parity. 

In  mid-August,  the  trend  of  chicken  prices  in  metropolitan  markets 
and  in  specialized  producing  areas  was  slightly  upward.    Since  then  there 
has  been  a  slight  weakening  of  poultry  prices,  perhaps  a  reflection  of 
seasonally-increasing  marketings.    In  mid-September  broiler  prices  paid 
to  Salisbury,  Maryland  producers  have  averaged  slightly  over  29  cents  per 
pound,  resulting  in  a  broiler-feed  price  ratio  of  6.1.    This  ratio  is 
considered  favorable,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  shortage  of  hatching  eggs 
is  now  limiting  the  number  of  chick  placements  being  made  in  specialized 
producing  areas.    Currently  reported  placements  of  about  4-5  million  chicks 
per  week  in  &6ven  specialized  broiler  areas  represent  less  than  a  record 
rate  for  1949,  but  the  weekly  placements  are  about  one-fifth  higher  than 
the  weekly  placements  in  September  of  last  year. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen  poultry  increased  during  August 
from  ?1»3  million  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  82.8  million 
pounds  on  September  1.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  net  August  movement 
of  other  recent  years  except  1948.  The  high  poultry  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  1948  discouraged  the  accumulation  of  storage  stocks,  and  the 
net  in-movement  that  year  began  later  than  usual. 

The  largest  monthly  marketings  of  farm  chicken  usually  occur  in 
September  and  October.    There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  substantial 
change  from  this  pattern  this  year.    Reports  on  the  volume  of  poultry 
handled  by  a  group  of  central  Midwestern  poultry  plants  indicate  that 
receipts  of  poultry  in  the  first  week  in  September  were  greater  than  in 
any  other  week  this  year. 
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Substantial  marketings  of  broilers  for  the  remainder  of  1949  are 
poetically  assured  by  the  volume  of  chicks  placed  since  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  the  continuing  insistent  demand  for  chicks  which  "will  sustain 
placements  through  September.    In  the  7  reporting  areas,  average  weekly 
placements  since  the  beginning  of  July  have  numbered  about  4.7  million; 
this  compares  with  an  average  of  6 c7  million  per  week  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1949.    Since  the  usual  growth  period  for  broilers  is  about 
12  to  14  weeks,  chick  placements  after  October  1  will  not  affect  broiler 
meat  supplies  in  this  calendar  year. 

Turkey  Production  Seen  29  Percent  Larger 
Than  1948s    Large  Hatch  Followed  by. 
Mortality  Exceeding  Last  Year 

Farmers  are  raising  41.1  million  turkeys  this  year,  29  percent 
more  than  in  1948.    This  preliminary  estimate  of  1949  production  follows 
previous  indications  of  a  1949  crop  significantly  larger  than  the  small 
output  of  1948.    The  earlier  indications  were,  first,  farmers'  intentions 
toward  a  25  percent  increase,  and,  later,  hatchery  reports  which  for 
limited  segments  of  the  industry  indicated  a  commercial  output  of  poults 
as  high  as  60  percent  over  1948. 

The  difference  between  the  large  increase  in  commercial  hatchery 
output  and  the  more  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  turkeys  raised  is 
largely  due  to  a  much  greater  poult  mortality  this  year  than  last,  and 
also  to  an  increased  proportion  of  the  total  hatch  of  poults  being  pro- 
duced in  commercial  hatcheries.    For  the  ten  years  prior  to  1948,  poult 
losses  averaged  about  a  quarter  of  the  poults  started.    Comparable  losses 
in  1948  were  at  the  low  level  of  13.6  percent.    (See  table  5.)    Losses  of 
poults  this  year  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  ten-year  average, 

Table  5.-  Turkeys:    Death  losses  of  poults,  and  numbers  raised,  1938-49 


• 
• 

Death  loss  of  poults,  as  a  : 

Year 

percent  of  total  s 

Turkeys  raised 

• 
• 

number  started  ; 

• 

« 

Percent 

Uillion 

1938 

t 

• 

o 

26.3 

27 

1939 

s? 

26.0 

34 

1940 

25.9 

34 

1941 

• 

• 

27.8 

33 

1942 

* 
* 

28.8 

33 

1943 

s 

29.3 

32 

1944 

ft 
• 

25.9 

36 

1945 

1 

22.3 

44 

1946 

ft 
ft 

21.7 

41 

1947 

t 

20.2 

35 

1948 

t 

13.6 

32 

1949 

t 

a 

l 

1/41 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Unlike  previous  years,  which  often  showed  diverse  trends  among 
States,  in  1949  the  number  of  turkeys  raised  is  larger  than  1948  in  every 
State.    Regionally,  the  increase  is  largest  in  the  South  Central  States 
(4,  38  percent),  followed  by  the  '.'Jest  Worth  Central  States  (♦  36  percent). 
The  three  largest  producing  States,  California,  Texas,  and  Minnesota, 
report  increases  over  last  year  of  35,  40,  and  36  percent,  respectively. 

A  part  of  this  increased  turkey  crop  has  already  been  marketed,  at 
prices  sharply  lower  than  comparable  prices  last  year.    The  August  1949 
U.  S.  average  farm  price  for  turkeys  was  33.8  cents  per  pound  (live  weight), 
against  43.2  cents  a  year  before.    Terminal  market  prices  for  dressed 
turkeys  have  likewise  declined.    In  mid-September,  at  the  price  pattern 
then  prevailing  in  Eastern  markets,  demand  seemed  strongest  for  lightweight 
hen  turkeys  (under  14  pounds,  dressed)  and  for  heavy  torns;  dealers  reported 
that  other  weights  were  moving  slowly.    Despite  the  inactive  demand  for 
certain  classes  of  birds,   offerings  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
under  the  price-support  program,  have  been  very  email;  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  on  July  5  through  September  22,  offerings  have  totaled 
only  174  thousand  pounds.    United  States  cold-storage  stocks  of  turkeys 
decreased  by  1.3  million  pounds  in  August,  while  August  decreases  in  the 
past  three  years  have  been  8,6,  14.6,  and  5,9  million  pounds  respectively, 

'IThilc  turkey  prices  arc  lower  than  last  year,  feed  costs  have  also 
fallen,  so  the  turkey-food  price  ratio  has  fallen  less  sharply  than  the 
farm  turkey  price.    At  9,8  in  August,  the  turkey-feed  price  ratio  was 
0.4  pounds  higher  than  "•"lie  19  28-47  average  for  the  month,  but  0.8  pounds 
lower  than  last  August, 

Farmers1  marketing  intentions  with  respect  to  the  1949  turkey  crop 
indicate  a  continuation  of  the  trend  toward  early  sales.     If  farmers* 
intentions  are  borne  out,  they  will  have  sold  a  quarter  of  this  year's 
turkey  crop  by  the  end  of  October.      Table  6  compares  these  intentions 
rath  the  marketings  of  previous  years. 


Table  6.-  Turkeys:     Percentage  of  annual  crop  marketed  in 

specified  periods,  1940-49 


Year 

>  October  or 
!  earlier 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

November 

• 

December 

t    January  or 
:  later 

Fercent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1940  ! 

1941  ; 

1942  ! 

1943  1 
1944 
1945  ! 
1946 
1947 

1948  1 

1949  1/ 

5  8,8 
!  305 
1  11,8 
1  10,1 
!  16.6 
1  19,6 
1  22.3 
1  19.8 
1  19.5 
t  25.7 

1 

42.1 
5  9.8 
41.1 
41.1 
35. 7 
56.4 
56.7 
40.5 
40.1 
58.1 

36.9 
33.9 
36.3 
5  5.2 
50.9 
50.0 
28.4 
32.1 
31.2 
28,5 

12.2 
12.8 
10.8 
13.6 
15.8 
14.0 
12.6 
7.6 
9.2 
7.7 

1/  Intentions, 
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Trading  of  turkey  futures  contracts,  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, which  had  "been  relatively  active  in  late  July,  slewed  considerably 
in  August,  and  remained  qui^t  through  mid -September .    Table .7  shows  the 
weekly  volume  of  trading  in  all  turkoy  contracts  since  trading  tos' begun  or 
Juno  1.    Since  the  announcement  of  the  Federal  support  prices  for  turkeys 
on  July  22,  trading  has  been  at  prices  approximating  or  exceeding  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  paying  price. 

Table  7»  *  Turkey  futures  contracts:    Weekly  volume  of  trading  cn 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  open  interest  at  end  of 
each  week,  June  19^+9  to  date 


Week 
ending : 


19^9 

June  3  l/ 
June  10 
June  17 
June  2k 

July  1 
July  8 
July  15 
July  22 
July  29 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  9 


Volume  of  trading, 
all  contracts  . 


Number  .of  contracts 

26 

r 

53 

U 

18 
20 

18 

93 
58 

■M    18  . 
37 
kh  * 
10 
3 

16- - 


Open  interest  at  end 
of  week 


Number  of  contracts 

20 
60 

80 
90 

99 
111 

119 
11+2 

M 
.  Ikk 
123 
130 

131 
Ihl 


1/  Trading  began  June  T, 
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INDICATED  19U9  WORLD  EGG  PRODUCTION 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    It  is  re- 
printed with  slight  revisions,  from  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  59:12,  September  19,  19^9. 

Egg  production  in  I9U9  in  the  principal  producing  countries  for  which 
reports  were  available  appears  approximately  5  percent  above  IjkS,  ac- 
cording to  information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations.   There  have  been  important  increases  in  production  in  the  past 
year  in  western  Europe,  where  the  demand  for  eggs  has  "been  strong.  More 
readily  available  feed  supplies  and  favorable  egg-feed  price  relationships 
have  encouraged  production.  An  increased  rate  of  lay  per  hen  in  recent 
years  has  contributed  to  a  larger  world  output  of  eggs. 

Production  in  the  United  States  thus  far  in  19^9  bas  been  almost  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier  and  the  total  output  for  the  year  should  differ 
little  from  19^6.    Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  show  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  egg  production  and  is  the  only  country  where  out- 
put is  appreciably  lower. 

World  egg  production  is  about  one -fifth  above  the  193^-38  prewar  aver- 
age.   This  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  50  percent  increase  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  10  years.     This  sizeable  increase  heavily  influences  the*' 
world  comparison  as  it  represents  a  production  8  times  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  country  and  approximately  one -half  of  all  reported  egg  production, 

Egg  production  in  19^9  will  exceed  prewar  in  Belgium,  Denmerk,  France, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and  favorable  gains  in  production  from  low  war- 
time levels  were  made  in  Ireland,   the  Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  I 
United  Kingdom.     The  countries  now  exporting  eggs  are  led  by  Denmark  with 
Eelgium,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Hungary,  also  shipping  sizeable 
quantities . 

Mediterranean  European  countries,  have  reported  less  pronounced  in- 
creases in  their  egg  production.  Austria  and  Italy  have  shown  a  slight 
increase  in  production,  while  the  output  in  Greece  is  below  19^6. 

Egg  prices,  almost  without  exception,  have  declined  in  19^9,  "bub  "the 
increase  in  feed  supplies  has  caused  a  more  than  comparable  drop  in  the 
price  of  feed.     Thus,  in  many  countries,  including  the  United  States,  the 
egg-feed  ratio  continues  quite : favorable .     In  addition  to  the  increased 
availability  of  feed,  Government  hatchery  programs  in  many  countries  have 
contributed  to  the  larger  production  of  1949. 

The  poultry  industries  of  central- and  northwestern"  European  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  recovered  to  the  extent 
that  rationing  and  price  controls  are  not  the  general  rule.    Many  countries 
of  this  area  have  several  broad  programs,  such  as  financing  feed  supplies, 
improving  the  quality  of  birds,  supplying  husbandry  information,  and  pro- 
viding sufficient  inspection  and  market  outlets. 
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l/  Relates  to  farm  production  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  data  for  many  countries 
not  explioit  on  this  point.    2/   58  counties.  Year  ending  in  May  of  year  indicated. 

U/  3-year  average.    ^  Hot  available.    6/  Commercial  production. 
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Tho  low  countries,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  have  all 
resumed  exports.     Denmark  will  produce,  consume  and  export  moro  eggs  this 
year  than  in  1948,    The  imports  of  grains  and  the  reduced  price  of  poultry 
feed  provide  farmers  with  an  optimistic  outlook,  since  export  markets  have 
been  obtained,    Danish  farmers  will  tend  to  increase  egg  production  under 
egg-feed  relationships  as  favorable  as  those  currently  prevailing.  Do- 
mestic consumption  of  eggs  has  been  10  percent  higher  than  pre-war  duo  to 
the  meat  shortage,  but  high  prices  will  induce  more  sales  and  smaller  home 
consumption,    Danish  of forts  to  provide  high  quality  products  in  ample 
supply  have  boosted  their  eggs  to  third  place  in  national  exports « 

Higher  egg  production  in  the  Netherlands  this  year  has  enabled  the 
resumption  of  exports  at  an  important  level.    Current  export  levols  have 
been  reached  by  the  requirement  that  a  portion  of  each  poultrymanfs  eggs 
be  delivered  for  export,  in  order  to  provide  exchange  credits  on  the 
import  of  protein  feeds  for  poultry.    The  Netherlands  has  removed  ration- 
ing and  in  February  dropped  price  controls.    This  has  permitted  consumers 
to  bid  freely  for  their  egg  supplies  at  a  price  v.hich  is  profitable  to 
poultrymen.    Few  eggs  were  placed  in  storage  in  1949,    The  1949  hatch  wa6 
the  largest  since  prewar, 

Belgium  returned  to  a  net  egg  export  status  in  April,    The  Govern- 
ment has  been  enforcing  quality  controls  so  that  only  high-grade  eggs  will 
leave  the  country.    Although  egg  prices  have  declined,  they  are  in  favorable 
relation  to  feed  prices,  which  also  have  fallen  due  to  the  larger  supplies 
from  both  indigenous  and  foreign  sources.    So  far,  diseases  and  overcrowded 
poultry  houses  have  held  the  rate  of  lay  per  hen  to  a  fairly  low  level. 

In  1948,  egg  production  in  Ireland  increased  substantially  under 
subsidy  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Governments,    This  govern*-  1 
mental  aid  has  decreased  in  1949,  but  the  prices  offered  remain  favorable 
enough  to  definitely  encourage  expansion  in  egg  production.    The  Irish  hope 
that  negotiations  rath  England  will  continue  price-setting  two  years  in 
advance  for  unlimited  quantities  of  exports,  thereby  permitting  forward 
planning  by  farmers,    Tho  Government  offered  high  quality  chicks  at  low 
prices  during  tho  hatching  season. 

In  1949  egg  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  as  a  result 
of  favorable  weather  and  some  increase  in  chicken  numbers.     Food  supplies, 
furnished  in  proportion  to  egg  deliveries  to  packing  stations,  arc  more 
abundant  than  formerly.    Egg  production  in "Norway  is  still       short,  and 
insufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements.    Egg  production  thero  is  profit- 
able and  conditions  arc  quite  favorable  for  poultrymen,    Tho  large  hatoh 
in  1949  is  expected  to  ease  tho  shortage  by  the  end  of  the  year, 

Sweden  appears  to  have  ample  egg  supplies,    Hov.evcr,  the  low  Govern- 
ment'support  price  in  1949  is  expected  to  discourage  a  large  hatch  this 
year,-  The  present  high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  and  the  continuation 
of  meat  rationing  are  expected  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  strong  domestio 
egg  market.    Further  increases  in  Swedish  egg  production  would  induce  a 
soarch  for  foreign  market  outlets. 
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Egg  production  in  Franco  is  now  about  5  percent  above  prewar* 
Chicken  numbers  equal  or  exceed  prewar  and  grain  prices  arc  generally 
favorablo  to  fcoding  for  a  relatively  high  rate  of  lay.     Farmers  can  now 
buy  and  soil  socondary  cereals  without  transportation  and  end  use  permits. 
Notwithstanding  a  Fronch  egg  production  higher  than  prewar,  supplies  to 
urban  consumers  arc  not  always  obtainablo  at  roasonablo  pricos* 

Tho  Mediterranean  countries  havo  not  ma do  their  poultry  industries 
objects  of  primary  concern,  and  their  poultry  programs  have  not  been 
remarkably  offectivc.    These  countries  arc  still  heavy  importers  of  eggs. 
Thoy  also  import  feed  for  domestic  production  and  continue  to  pporato 
rationing  and  dolivery  production  programs. 

Czoohoslovakian  egg  production,  while  still  materially  below  prewar 
has  recovered  somewhat  from  its  low  wartime  level.  Egg  production  has 
increased  under  Government  control  of  hatcheries,  which  have  offered  more 
and  better  chicks.  This,  plus  improved  feed  supplies,  should  considerably 
case  the  shortage  of  eggs  by  this  fall.  Tho  rocontly  revised  requirements 
for  egg  deliveries  are  based  upon  tho  number  of  hoctares  in  each  farm,  not 
on  the  number  of  poultry  as  specified  in  the  previous  plan, 

4 

Austria  received  urgently  neoded  food  imports  through  the  assitance 
of  ECA.    Theso  may  increase  ogg  production.    Larger  domestic  production 
and  imports  arc  needed  'to  case  the  black  market  trado  in  eggs. 

Egg  production  in  Greece  has  continued  to  docreaso.    The  spread  of 
Newcastle  disease  and  lack  of  concentrated  foods  are  important  factors  in 
the  decline.    High  import  duties  on  feed  and  no  duty  on  eggs  encourage  mo 
import  of  eggs  rather  than  the  solution  of  domestic  production  difficultie 

S  outh    American  Governments  are  giving  more  attention  than  in  tho 
past  to  encouragement  of  ogg  production.    Venezuela  is  giving  encourage- 
ment to  large  commercial  poultry  enterprises  with  modern  production  and 
marketing  methods.    In  South  America,  the  poultry  industries  generally 
arc  basod  upon  vury  small  native  flocks. 

In  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  the  1949  feed  supplies "havo  boon 
moro  plentiful  and  tho  egg  production  outlook  appears  favorable. 

Canadian  farmers  will  produce  about  330  million  fewer  eggs  in  1949 
than  in  19-10.    Chicken  numbers  have  continuod  below  1948  in  spite  of  the 
15  pcrcont  incrcaso  in  hatch  during  1949  over  1948. 

The  increased  demand  for  chicks  was  relatively  greater  for 
cookcrcls  of  heavier  breeds  than  for  pullets.    This  change  in  interest 
results  from  the  doubtful  ogg  export  market  for  1950.    Currently,  tho 
egg-fced  ratio  is  relatively  favorable. 
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